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diplomacy cannot solve, to the Hague Court. This 
would be an accomplishment of the highest order. 
It would make it necessary and inevitable that the 
powers which signed the Hague Treaty should admit 
to representation in the Permanent Court all the 
American nations, thus bringing practically the whole 
of the globe within the provisions of the great peace 
convention. 

The coming Conference might draft a treaty pro- 
viding for a purely American Court for American 
controversies, and thus do immense good, but such a 
course would not begin to compare in grandeur and 
usefulness with the other. All possible influence 
ought to be brought to bear, if any should be neces- 
sary, to induce the Mexico Conference to bring the 
whole of America into participation in the Hague 
Court. In arbitration no hemispheric considerations 
ought to be allowed to weigh. In its practical work- 
ings none have ever been allowed, though they have 
sometimes tended to manifest themselves. Arbitra- 
tion is a universal, world principle. It has crossed 
hemispheric lines, oceans, race boundaries. An 
American scheme for American states only would be 
without doubt of great value in this hemisphere, but 
it could hardly fail to strengthen the distrust which 
has always existed and still exists between the Old 
World and the New. Let America do the highest 
and best thing not only for herself, but for the world. 



Armaments and Crimes. 

In many minds a strange blindness and confusion 
of thought exists as to the means of avoiding war 
and preventing the immense crimes perpetrated by 
force. In the New York Journal for July 20 occurs 
an extraordinary illustration of this confusion. On 
one side of the editorial page is a leader entitled 
" An International Crime "; on the other, one on " A 
Hint from Italy." Between the two is the picture 
of the big Italian battleship, the Regina Margherita. 

The right-hand editorial is devoted to a castigation 
of Great Britain for the crime which she is committing 
in South Africa, and to an arraignment of the powers 
of continental Europe for what the Journal considers 
their crime in standing silent while England is " de- 
stroying a nation by starvation " and committing at- 
rocities which will leave her " no shred of reputation 
for humanity or for Christianity." "Nothing in 
Europe's history," says the Journal, " is much more 
discreditable than its present attitude toward the 
Boer conflict." 

The left-hand editorial begins : " Here is one of 
Italy's new battleships." The writer finds to his 
alarm that Italy has " five battleships of twenty knots 
and over," while "we have not one.'''' "These five 
battleships . . . might make us endless trouble if we 
were so unfortunate as to have them against us. 
They could range our whole coast, destroying every- 



thing afloat except our battleships and our fastest 
cruisers, and remaining themselves in absolute secur- 
ity. They could cut off all trade between the United 
States, Cuba and Porto Rico," and do a lot of other 
awful things which the editor catalogues, and "no 
battleships that we could send in pursuit of them 
could catch them." The conclusion of the argument 
is left to the Journal's readers. It would be, of course, 
that the United States ought not to delay a moment 
in putting on the sea some battleships that could sup- 
posedly run these terrible Italian war-dogs down and 
destroy them. 

The Journal ought to know, if it has had its eyes 
open to recent events, that the course which it thus 
pictorially and dramatically urges results, wherever 
followed, in producing the very conditions which 
make such crimes as that in South Africa not only 
possible but inevitable. The great armaments of the 
world are responsible for the extinction of the Boer 
republics and the atrocities attending their destruc- 
tion, just as they were responsible for the permission 
of the Armenian massacres. The powers of Europe 
have not intervened to save the Boers from the clutches 
of England, because their armaments have paralyzed 
them and turned them into colossal cowards. They 
are utterly afraid to attempt anything, because of the 
terrific dangers which would thereby be incurred. 
England has known this from the beginning. But 
for her great fleet of war vessels and the great arma- 
ments of her rivals, she would never have driven the 
Boers to the wall. The Transvaal government, in 
its turn, would never have ventured to stake its exis- 
tence on the wager of war, but for the comparatively 
immense armament with which after the Jameson 
raid it had surrounded itself. Such armaments are 
everywhere an impulsion to use them, if a supposedly 
weak object of attack can be found. 

Besides this, these great armaments make the 
nations less disposed to consider the rights of those 
whom force is crushing. They pervert their ideas 
and deaden and harden their feelings and sentiments. 
The heavily armed powers enjoy seeing the exploits 
of might. They constitute among themselves a sort 
of fraternity. Sentiments of humanity and justice 
have a hard time to live in the sight of big battalions, 
great guns and floating fortresses. The cultivation 
of force is essentially dehumanizing. Nothing has 
been more painful in the last three years than to see 
the keen relish with which the movements and con- 
flicts of armies and navies have been watched and 
commented on, and the stolid indifference so largely 
exhibited in regard to the violence and wrongs done 
to peoples, — to masses of human beings. When 
nations go into the business of might, right at once 
retires into the background. 

One of the saddest and most alarming effects of 
the great modern armaments is that they put the 
rights and liberties of all the small peoples in peril, 
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literally at the mercy of one after another of the big 
nations. Any one of the great powers may proceed 
as it likes against a small state to-day, and no other 
will interfere in even a pacific way to prevent the 
wrong. None is disposed to do so. None dares to do 
so, so great are the perils. These armaments, there- 
fore, open a direct way for the extinction of the small 
states by the separate aggressions of the large ones. 
If the great armaments continue, with the attendant 
greed and love of exhibition of power, the result will 
probably finally be the wiping out by violence of the 
independence of all the small states of the world. 
The trend is very strongly in that direction at the 
present time. 

The United States, it is true, has recently inter- 
vened ostensibly to save Cuba from oppression and 
make her independent, — not against a great power, 
which she never would have done, — but her benevo- 
lent intervention seems practically certain to end in 
the " benevolent assimilation " of all the peoples 
whom she so " disinterestedly " started out to set 
free. As her navy and army grow, she will be more 
and more disinclined to intervene with any humane 
intention. 

Who would intervene, if Russia, as is now feared, 
should proceed to seize Scandinavia and wipe out 
its independence, as she has done that of Finland ? 
Which one of their rivals would say nay, if Germany 
should conclude to extend her sovereignty over Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, or if France should take 
over Belgium and Switzerland? What great power 
would even enter a protest, if the United States should 
take it into her head to annex the whole of Nicaragua 
or Costa Rica, or both ? 

Only where the " interests " of the great armed 
powers lie in the same territories do they have any 
restraining influence over one another; and in such 
cases it is not their love of justice and the rights of 
weaker peoples that move them, — it is their dread of 
one another. It is the great powers' fear of one 
another, not any respect for the rights of the native 
people, that has saved China from partition. 

We are not here, even indirectly, advocating armed 
intervention. That is another question. We are 
only pointing out the inevitable tendency of great 
armaments to make intervention of any kind to save 
small peoples from destruction impossible, and their 
further tendency to make the destruction of such 
peoples certain. 

It is much more creditable to a great newspaper's 
heart that it sees and cries out against the almost un- 
paralleled political crime in South Africa, than it is to 
its head that it advocates with all its journalistic re- 
sources the rivalry by our government of the naval 
strength of the military powers. Every battleship 
added to our navy will, for the two reasons given 
above, increase the impossibility of our government's 
ever intervening to save the existence of a people. 



It will inevitably decrease the desire to do so, and at 
the same time promote aggressiveness on our own 
part against weak peoples. 

The greatest peril to liberty and human rights to- 
day, in their national aspects, is the immense armies 
and navies of the time. These priceless blessings 
cannot be saved unless the armaments are checked 
and finally destroyed. Instead of urging the country 
on to the building of the swiftest ships of war, the 
New York Journal, and all other journals which have 
any clear vision of the meaning and pricelessness of 
human liberties and human rights, ought, morning 
and evening, wherever their numberless sheets are 
sold, to utter a perpetual warning against the policies 
and the instruments of the growing tyranny of brute 
force in its modern form. The time has come to 
cease glorifying rifles, cannon and ships of war. Our 
true defences are something very different. These 
are our enemies, whom we are beginning to harbor 
within our own gates. They have already wounded 
us more sorely than we know, and they will strike us 
a still deadlier blow in the years to come. 

It is the shallowest of wisdom, in the press or any- 
where else, to be systematically destroying with one 
hand what one is trying devotedly and earnestly to 
build with the other. 
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Editorial Notes. 

The International Law Association, 
Law conference. founded in 1873, has grown to be an or- 
ganization of much distinction and influ- 
ence. It has a membership of nearly three hundred 
and fifty, including many of the leading jurists of different 
countries. The Association is to hold its twentieth con- 
ference this year at Glasgow, at the invitation of the 
Lord Provost and corporation of the city, beginning on 
the 20th of this August. The conference will be pre- 
sided over by the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
the Earl of Halsbury, and will discuss many questions of 
great importance in international relations. The first 
subject to be taken up will be the proposed international 
rules of marine insurance, which have been under con- 
sideration for two years. The subject of international 
execution of foreign judgments will also come up in 
reports from the national committees. The working out 
of arbitration agreements by international tribunals, the 
position of pauper litigants in the various legal systems, 
marriage laws, trading with the enemy, the status of 
foreign curators of lunatics in the English courts, the 
relations between Scottish and French law, the responsi- 
bility of neutral states for the actions of their individuals, 
make the program a very full one. The Executive 
Council by whom the program has been prepared are 
hoping for a large attendance of the members of the 
Association. 



